GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
of good food to be had and, as a stranger invariably notices on
arrival, wine seemed to be more plentiful than water.10 There
was an atmosphere of unrest among the foreign communities, a
fear of something about to happen, but the city was orderly and
people were enjoying themselves on the whole. Under the influence
of good light and wine it became possible for an Englishman to
take a detached view of even a German dining at an adjoining
table. Days slid with ease into weeks and passed quickly. The
spate of refugees became a trickle. " Very Important Persons"
came, put up for a night or two, and passed on to unknown
destinations. A sense of rumour remained. We were not regaled
(as in nineteenth-century Lisbon) with tales of Anglo-Russian
landings, but there were twentieth-century variations which took
the form of the massing of German troops in Spain and of giant,
ocean-going U-boats lying in wait in the green swirling waters of
the Atlantic. Strangers, and some Portuguese, talked mysteriously
and knowingly of the " invasion," when it would come and the
form it would take. Arm-chair critics sprang up like mushrooms.
It was all good fun, and grist to the scaremonger ; even Japanese,
members, apparently, of a naval mission, flitted silently across the
Lisbon scene on their way to Berlin in those crazy days of make-
believe ! From London, in news, by radio and by word of mouth,
came big and little stories in increasing numbers of individual and
mass heroism. They were grim reminders of the courage and
endurance of the British people. Then one forgot, or failed to
notice, the pearly red of the Lisbon morning sky as the sun came
up behind the castle and picked out the gold in the swiftly running
river. The imagination strayed instead to the pearly red of the
sky of London under fire. From Berlin and Rome, in news, by
radio and by word of mouth, came stories describing the endurance
of the British people and detailing the destruction of Coventry,
Southampton, Bristol, London, of course, and the ports and the
railway stations. And from Paris one heard far too often of the
strength, discipline and fine appearance of the German troops in
occupation. Britain didn't seem to have a dog's chance on those
occasions.
December I was a national holiday, held to commemorate the
rising of the Portuguese people against Spain in 1640. Christmas
approached and in churches and homes the crib was prepared, the
newly-born child lying on hay in the centre and, kneeling before
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